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reference." This chapter, which is only thirty pages in all, contains also 
a characterization of the Renaissance and accounts of Nicolas of Cusa, 
Giordano Bruno, the Development of Mysticism, Jacob Boehme, Francis 
Bacon, and Hobbes. Then follow in successive chapters good and con- 
cise, though somewhat uneven, expositions of " Continental Rationalism," 
" Locke and His Influence," " Berkeley and Hume," "Immanuel Kant," 
and "The German Transcendentalists. " The last chapter is concerned 
with recent phases of philosophical speculation, " while the last few pages 
suggest an interpretation of the present tendencies" towards a monistic 
point of view. 

The most serious defect of the book is its total lack of bibliographical 
reference to other introductions, histories, or expositions. This omission is 
a matter of particular regret in works of an introductory nature. Cer- 
tainly one purpose of an introduction should be to encourage further 
reading, and to stimulate critical insight by suggesting other philosophical 
works for comparative study. 

Albert Lefevre. 
Tulane University. 

Selections from the Literature of Theism. By Alfred Caldecott and 
H. R. Mackintosh. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1904. — pp. xiii, 472. 

"This volume," we are told, "has been prepared with the aim of 
bringing together within a small compass some of the leading positions in 
the philosophy of religion." The editors refer in the preface to the increas- 
ing importance of the philosophy of religion in university curricula of the 
present time. It is imperative that the intelligent student of the subject 
should consult the original text in the case of classic arguments and exposi- 
tions. These originals are often inaccessible to the beginner on account of 
difficulties both of language and of position in extended and complicated 
treatises. Consequently, a collection has been made of classic passages 
from the literature of theism, with translation into English where such 
translation is necessary. In some cases the translation is the work of the 
editors, and, in addition, they have provided each selection with a brief 
explanatory introduction. 

The book has a wide scope and includes selections from the works of 
celebrated theologians and philosophers from Anselm to Ritschl. The 
first selection, — the ontological argument of Anselm, in a new translation, 
— is calculated to allay, in a degree, the doubts of one who is impressed 
by the necessarily scrappy and unsystematic character of such a collection. 
The argument of Anselm is more cogent and convincing in its original 
form than in the conventional abstract of the historian. Thirty pages are 
given to Thomas Aquinas, and the editor, in his introduction, dwells upon 
the importance of mediaeval thought, and emphasizes the debt which 
modern philosophy owes to these mediaeval thinkers. Descartes and 
Spinoza come next in order. It is interesting to find Cambridge Platonism 
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represented in a discourse by John Smith, which is printed as an example 
of ' Mystical Theism. ' Fifteen other thinkers are chosen, the last being 
Ritschl, whose system the editor appreciates as a ' missionary theology ' 
in a ' time of intellectual transition.' 

There are obvious objections to the plan of such a book ; but it would 
seem that its convenience and usefulness for the student far outweigh the 
disadvantages which arise from isolating a series of passages from their 
context and historic connection. The book will be of great assistance to 
students of the philosophy of religion. Concerning the actual selection 
made there is ground for criticism. The reader will share the misgivings 
of the editors, when he finds the names of Leibniz and Hegel absent from 
a collection of theistic literature which includes selections from John Smith, 
Cousin, and Mansel. 

H. W. Wright. 

Le N'eo- Criticisme de Charles Renouvier. Par E. Janssens. Paris, F61ix 
Alcan, 1904. — pp. viii, 318. 

As its subtitle, Th'eorie de la connaissance et de la certitude, indicates, 
this little volume is a study, more particularly of the theory of knowledge 
and of the theory of certainty held by the late Charles Renouvier, leader of 
the neo-Critical school of thought in France. Upon these two characteristic 
theories, says M. Janssens, the neo-Critical philosophy is founded ; and 
these are essentially Kantian in their nature. As such, the philosophy, — in 
spite of M. Renouvier' s preference in later years for other names, ' person- 
alism,' a ' new monadology, ' etc., — is still best described by its old title of 
the 'new criticism.' Its theory of knowledge is based upon the principle of 
idealism, which, rejecting the notions of substance and the thing-in-itself, 
confines knowledge within the limits of the knowing mind, making it 
purely representative. The object of consciousness, nay, consciousness 
itself, is in the strictest sense, according to this school, a series of repre- 
sentative relations, and outside of consciousness there is nothing. The 
unknown, or, rather, the unknowable, is the non-existent. The phe- 
nomenal series, as such, however, furnishes no criterion of certainty. For 
when we speak of certain knowledge, we mean knowledge surpassing the 
knowledge of the actual, immediate phenomenon. To this the intellect 
alone cannot attain. In consciousness there are two other representative 
powers, however, — passion and will. Through their intervention the 
hesitation of the intellect is brought to an end. Still the result, though 
certain, should be called belief rather than knowledge. The criterion of 
certainty is rational belief. 

But, objects M. Janssens, is to say, ' I know only the thing as repre- 
sented,' the same as to say, ' I know only the representation ?' Is the rep- 
resentation that which, or that by which we know ? What is relation itself 
but a tie between two or more things which we must think of as possessing 



